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PREFACE 



IN 1(S{)1) a (hirk youtli from 1 lu* distant Sandwich Islands was found 
\V(M\j)in<r on tli(> steeps of \"al(> Colh^^o in Ncw" Haven. Opukahaia 
(()f)ookiali) \\v\)i hccauso lio lonjj;'od to know of tlio wliile man's 
loatning. Saniiud J. M'Us and otlior youii^ t lioolo^ical stud(Mils ho^an 
to ludp liim, ovoii taking him to tludr lioiuos and to (duircii meetings 
where he iris])ii'ed New ^]ngh*ind to scMid out one of its fii'st foreign mis- 
sions. Hoth Ohookiali and Samnel J. Mills died hefoi-e the new mis- 
sion was ready, but tlie work went on, and in tlie fall of ^S]9 the 
little brig Thaddeus, *'the Mayflower of the Paeifie," set sail fi'om 
lioston, carrying tlie pioneei- baini of missionaries to the Sandwieh 
Islands, seven men and thcdr- wives, urg(Ml on by a gi'eat hope, un- 
daunted by the eertainty of hardship and danger. They were aeeom- 
j)ani(Ml by four of the Hawaiian youths from Coiaiwall School, (^ou 
iiectieut, who taught thiun Hawaiian on the voyag(^ and acted as inter- 
])reters fctr the missionaries for s(n'(U'al years. Thcdr centi'al mission 
station was established at Honolulu, at tirst in thatched huts, near 
the site of whicli their dosceiuiants and others still cai'rv ou the work 
in tlu^ Mission Memorial P>uil(iing. V^xile froui home and isolation 
among a strang(^ peopI(% togetluM- with the common bond of a great 
[)urpose and an al)iding faith, l(>d the fatlnu's and moth(>i-s of th«> 
Mission to \hv (dose intimacy of a large family. It was '^Sister 
l)ibbl(>" and ''Sister Lyons," "Hi'otluM' CJulick-' and "lirotluM- 
Rogers.'' Tlie (diihhen of this mission family wer(% uaturally, 
"cousins," and luuice, in lSr)L\ the foinuling of tli(> (\)usins' Society, 
officially known as the Hawaiian Mission Childi-ens' Society. Today, 
th(>s(^ descendants of the Pionc^ers to Hawaii uiaintain tlie Old Mission 
Homt^ as a historical ccuiter. 

Ktlud IVl. Damon, Editor. 






The Old Mission Home 



THIS, Jhc ()l(l(sl JraiiK^ luiust^ in llio ishnids, is locaUvl at 583 
South Kin^ SlrcH^l, I loiioliilu. 1 1 is one of a jiroiip ol three 
old l>uildin<j:;s surroinided by a low coral wall jiisl aeross 
King slr((M (roni llu^ Mission Memorial J^uiI(ling, and aeross 
Kawaiahao Slrtel irom 1lie Old Sloiu^ (Church. 1li(^ tind)ers were 
eut and fitted in Boston in 1819 and arriv(Nl in Honolulu in 1820, 
part of the hinil)er corning with th<^ pioneer missionaric^s and part 
entering the harl)or on (^hristnuis morning of that ymrr. It was so 
much fun r than the palace, Avhich was a grass house, tliat the King did 
not give his })ermission to hav(^ it erected initil 1821. 

^'April 28, 1821," we read in tli(^ old manuscripts, "all the hrelhren 
are at work digging the cellar and huilding its Avails." In May they 
'i'ound nnuiy joists'' and othc r lind)ers "lost or borrowed,'' and "Capl." 
Dani(vl CJianilierlain had to ])urchas(^ lj)()f) {cv\ of hunher to complete 
tlie structure. By August 23rd, one ro(>ni, 14 hy It feet, was fuiished 
and the DaFTu I (^hamlxMdain faujily, including five childnMi, took pos- 
s<\ssion. (riiese same ('handMMlain childriMi w(M'e an important factor 
in th(^ woik of tlu^ young Mission, for llu^ hoys weri^ iar more apt at 
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learning the new language 
than their elders, and 
served as interpreters at 
aill the mission stations; 
while Bahy Nancy prac- 
tically fed the Honolulu 
mission for two years, he- 
cause she was so heloved 
hy the luitives that they 
would hring her daily a 
liooku|)u of any little 
thing, from a hunch of 
hananas to a whole hog!) 
Oil Septemher 4th, Rev. 
and Mrs. Asa Thurston 
moved into another room, 
where, on Septemher 28th, 
little Persis Thurston was 
horn. Mr. and Mrs. Loo- 
mis, with their hahy Levi, 
the first white child horn 
in Hawaii, became occu- 
pants of the new house on 
October 17th. In the 
meantime Rev. and Mrs. 
Hiram Bingham had fit- 
led u[) a room in the 
half -story above, where 
they established themselves with litth^ Sophia, the first white girl 
bal)y born in Honohihi. And by April, 1822, when missionary guests 
arrived from Tahiti, the new home housed twelve children and twelve 
adults und< r its elastic roof, and fed twice as many, fifty in all, at its 
bos j)i table cellar table. 

Lauhala trees, the roots a gift from the Premier, Kaahumanu, were 
[)lanted near the house in July, 1821. And on November 24th, castor- 
oil bushes were set out in the front yard for more shade, which was 
sadly needed. 

Many changes folb)W( d with the passing of the years and of the 
generations that have called tliis house their home, but you still enter 




the old house hy way ot two great eoral hk)eks as steps, and open the 
original door with its original hrass knoeker ot so long ago. The walls 
of the front room are hung with all tlie pictures now obtainahle of the 
one hundred and eighty heroes and heroines who sailed the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, daring danger and braving hardship to bring Chris- 
tianity and civilization to these ishmds. They arc^ grouped in twelve 
companies, tJuMr strong, earnest faces looking out at us across tlie 
century. 

When the house was fust l)uih, a hall ran through from front to 
hack, separating the rooms, those of tln^ lluirslon and Loomis famili(\s 
on the left from that of the Danic I CJiamberlain family in llu^ r(*ar 
and the Ass(*nd)ly room in front, riiis AsscMubly room was essential as 
a council room and a study for translating and forming lh(^ written 
language, as well as for fajnily (h^votions and for th(^ rece[>tion of 
royalty and other guests. In the furlluM* room, ba<'k of the dividing 
line of the old [)artition, stands now tlie old koa table from llu^ Kim r- 
son home; Mother Cooke's first sewing machine (a noisy affair in its 
youth in 1840) ; ami the old dri[)-stones used to i\hcr the brackish 
water from the shallow wells which may still be sec n in the yard. A 
"living spring'' about twelve rods from the house furnished purer 
water, hut good drinking water had to be carried from streams in the 
valleys. In the early days, the "weekly wash," sometime s of six months' 
accumulation on the voyage around the Horn, had to be taken to the 
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Nuiianu Stream wlierc natives inadc^ use of lava sioiies for rubbing 
boards. 

A winding stairway leads to tbe three little rooms at the eastern end 
of the half-story above, at first oeeupied ])y the Binghams and guests. 
It is well worth creaking up these linle old s[airs to see the broad floor 
planks, the tiny medicine eu[)board Ixdiiml the closet door, and the 
window, where four-year-old Lydia Bingham used so oflt^n to scan 
the dusty "plains," looking with homesick longing for the first, far 
glimpse of her father and molhcM* returning from their hard 
day's work on the Punahou farm. Difficult imle(d it is to picture 
that hot, barren i)lain of so long ago, completely hiddcMi as it now 
is by comfortabI(^ homes ami bh)ssoming verdure. But Ho])ert 
Andrews was wont to say fhat "starting to walk to school from the 
four C\s (th(^ Kiug Street hom(\s of the (]hn'ks, (]hand)erJaiiis, Cookes 
and Castles), we boys and girls made a be(^-Iine for Puiialiou, vvilhout 
a tree or a house to hindt^r us." Turniug ])ack to the u})p(r rooms 
in this old mission honH% and coming down th(^ same boxed-U}> little 
staircase, you find a narrow passag( -way which leads to the w(\stern 
half of the house, where two other rooms have been thrown tog( iher 
by removing the partitions. The judd family occupied th(se rooms 
in 1828 and this double Dutch door was probably the (*nt ranee to 
Dr. Judd^s office. Later, the faniili(s of E. (). Hall, E. If. Rogers 
and Rev. Mark Ives occupied th(\se rooms. Rev. Hiram Bingham H, 
who was born in this house in 1831, once said, "I remember seeing 
my father stamling here with tlie lower half of thc^ door closed, 
preaching to the natives, grt^at crowds of thc^n sitting and standing 
on the bare ground. Near this door 1 saw my father strikt^ a Imifer 
match, a new thing, tin* first I ev( r saw.'' 

From this W(\st room a scM'ond wimiing stairway I< ads lo the rooms 
al)Ove, one large room l^Yz ^*y ^^ f<M't, and on eiilier si(h^ a Httl(^ room 
four feet wide, with its liny shult(M(d window almost on a h^vel with 
the floor. \n these narrow spaces inuh'r the (^av^^s the cliihhen wcmc^ 
stowed for th(^ night, although (hiring ihe (hiy llu^ (hist sifted in and 
the heat was intens<\ In this larg(^r room iu)w hangs a pliotograph 
of a young girl, Elizabeth Kinau Jinhl, afterwards iNlrs. S. (r. Wil(h'r, 
who was born hen* in 1831 and named for the* Piemie*r Kinau who was 
eager to ado[)t her and J)ring her up as a Hawaiian prineuss. From 
this room a little window, 2 (cvl by 2, hardly live* fee^t from the floor, 
was originally the only opening iiite) tlie* e^astern apartme^ut of the 
house; here tin* we*ary nH)lli( rs, after the^ir children we*re a[)piirentlv 
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asleep, would often stand and visit. Through this opening the hoys 
used to eliiuh and swing hravely over the open stairway on the other 
side of the railing heyond, a daring feat which served as a graduation 
diploma from childhood into hoyhood. 

From the large west room on tlie first floor, a door leads through a 
small pantry to the "cook house"' two steps l)elow. In this kitchen 
is the real old New Enghuid firephice, with its crane and iron pots, 
and heside it was the primitive l)ake-oven from which came ''delicious 
loaves'' made from (k)ur that had come all the way around Caj)e Horn. 
Ten steps down, in the has( inent, was the dining room, sc^parated from 
the cellar proper hy partitions and paved with the first l)ricks l)rought 
to the ishmds, called hy the natives "Uwiniln'[)a" IxMause hrought hy 
Captain Winship. A long tahic^ was spread Ucri' at which fifty or 
more persons were often seated, th(* mission wiv(\s faking turns "week 
ahout" at the cooking. Coral steps lea<l upward from this general 
dining room to the front yard and to th(^ hack yard as well. 

In the cellar proper were kept tlie supplies; the harrel of treacle, 
with its spigot, from which the molasses jug was replenished; tlie 
vinegar harrel also stood here; and hc^re was dc^posited for a short 
time the harrels of flour, so compact after the long voyage that they 
were actually sawn asumler and solid half-harrels distrihuted to the 
several families, who chopped the flour up with hatchets. 

There were queer stories told ahout this cellar while the excava- 
tion was heing made and the house was huilding. I'he natives were 



assured by the })each-combers that this was a place for storhig firearms 
and gunpowder with which to subdue the people and capture the 
islands. Of this new house, as of the church basement, another story 
was that a human sacrifice would be buried at each of the four corners, 
as had been the anci(*nt Hawaiian custom when a Heiau (temple) or a 
pahice was built. 

At one* time, while the Binghams occupied the Waikiki end of the 
Old Mission Home*, a s(H*ond cook house, a pantry and a bedroom 
w(^re buih on tliat end. Sonietinu^ about 1835 the Halls and Ives 
families overflowed into tbc^ two-room coral house from which the 
printing press had l>een removed. in 1840, the Binghams returned 
to the United States, later the Judds and Halls had homes down town, 
the Ives left for America, and in 1850 the Cookes occupied the Old 
Mission Home alone. 
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The Old Printing House 




The rriiirni<4' II()iis(>, now ]i)'.\ Yvavh Old. 

THIS little 8trucluie slill stands on Kin^ Stre<^t, l>elvve(Mi the ol<l(\st 
frame biiildin'ij and the lar«»e coral Cliarnbei lain House. An 
entry in the mission letter- for August 30, 1823 slates: 
"Completed the walls of the j)rinting hous(% which when covered 
will he ready for use. The huildinj* has cost 250 Doll, and will 
probably require 50 more to complete it. Ilit^ walls, smig and firm, 
are made of old coral, dug in the plain a few rods from our door, 
and laid in mortar made of the connnon soil. The dimensions are 28 
feet by 17, which will afford room for two presses with their variety 
of apparatus, when the Scriptures shall be ready to be prinhMl. We 
have sent to Canton for tile to cover the roof.'^ This was probably 
the first printing house west of the Kocky Mountains. 

The printing press, according to Mr. Loom is' journal, was unpacked 
on August 5, 1820, and found uninjured by the long voyage around 
Cape Horn. On January 23, 1821, the roof of the thafched housf^ 
where it was slore^l blew off and the [)ress was taken to the Loomis' 
living room. On Decend)er 21, 1821, it was again set up and on 
January 7, 1822, the first [)ublie piinting was done, Keeaumoku (Gov- 
ernor Cox) taking ofT the first she(H wliich was, according to Mr. 
Dibble, the first eight pages of th<^ Hawaiian Sp<dling book. For sev- 
eral days in February of tliat year printing was done, but opera! ions 
were then sus[)ended, until the following y« ar saw th(^ erection of this 
more p(»rnianent little stone house. 



In 1835, a larger printing office was ))uilt across the street where 
the Mission Memorial Bnilding now stands, and the two rooms of the 
old i)rinting office were used to supi)lement the old frame dwelling 
house, heing occupied successively hy the Hall, Ives and Cooke fami- 
lies. This old printing house has served for the last twenty years as 
the office for the Secretary and Recorder of the Hawaiian Mission 
Childrens' Society. Our })resent Secretary is IVIiss Harriet G. Forhes. 
In this office are k(^[)t the ohl mission money-safe, a set of Hawaiian 
stamps from 1850, j)ortraits, ohl china, old hooks from the mission 
press and numerous other treasures. Of great interest is one of the 
[)ictures on the wall, an old i)rint of the Hawaiian youlhs wlio acconi- 
j)airied the [)ioneers of the mission to llie Sandwicli Islands in 1819, 
youths who had heen t)Upils at that famous school in Cornwall, Con- 
necticut, where young Ohookiah's life and death inspired ihis very 
Sandwich Islands Mission. 

Most valuahle are the hooks which, if destroyed, could never he 
duplicated, the "Big Books" of Gent^alogies that give the vital statistics 
of the missionary descendants to the sixth generation. These hooks 
wer(^ car( fully prepared hy Rohert W. Andrews, the first Recorder 
of the Hawaiian ^^lission Childrens' Society, who held that })osition for 
nearly twenty years These records are now painstakingly kej)t up to 
date hy our tireserrt ( fficit nt Recorder, Miss Agnes E. Judd. 




Mother Cooko nf tlic Old Mission Homo, nhoul 1S8S. Takon hy two 
small grniidsoiis cxporimoiiting with camcia j)hates Ix'f'oro llio days ol' 
ko(haks. 
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The Chamberlain House 

THIS coral house was built riuriii<i the four years from 1828 to 
1832. It was eall((l ihe Dej)ository heeausc^ here were reeeived 
and stor(Ml all o(n)(|s l)('k)n«j;in<i; lo the iiiissio!i, aiul from ihis as 
a eeiil( r tlu^y wen* (lisirihuJtMl to tin* various stations, until about 1840 
when a se])arate Dc^pository building was (M-eeted niakai of this house. 

Mr. Levi ChamlxMdain, secular a^jjc nt of the mission from 1823 to 
1849, found that a grass bous(* was not a saf(* place in whicli to stor<* 
goods; so, after his nuui iage in 1828 to Miss Maria Pattoii, a black- 
eyed, curlydiaired young woman who arrivc^l that year in the third 
comi)any, h(^ began lo build. Hlocks of coral vven^ cut from tin* re<*f 
at low tide wilb a\(\s, and carrird on merTs sliouhhMS or pass(Ml from 
hand to hand. The y wire put togelber with a lime nu)rtar nuule by 
burning coral. Ihe woodwork, good white pine, was brought from 
Maine around Cape Horn, though the beams came from the Oalui 
mountains, hauled down by man t>^>w(M', and were suppbMuented by 
drift-wood. A ship\s mast may still be seen forming one of the beams 
in the cellar. This idiie woodwork, injured during the last few de- 
cades by borers, was re[)lac(*d in 1920, without altering the original 
New England design. 

rhus the old house still stands, two stori(*s high, 56^/4 ^^'^'t long 
and 27 feet wide, with a c( liar and attic of th(^ same dinH^nsions for 
storage. With its three front doors facing on Kawaiahao Street, 
and its two dec^p-set windows, with four windows of the sanu) size 
abov(% it t)'*'*^*''!!^ ^i somewhat austcri* apt>earance, but stands solid and 
(iiduring as the principles upon which the mission was foumled, and 
dignified as the earru^st faeces of the missionaries. 

14ie parlor, in which wore h(*ld |)ray( r-mcMtings and all kinds of 
public and private* leceplions, (a recent (golden W(Mlding among them) 
was entered by tin* middle one of these deej), friendly, o])en doors, and 
another outside door op[)osit(* opencMl to the shady court betwt^en this 
building and th(* ])rinting oilici*. Doors led from this to the dining- 
room, tli(* kitchen and the family rooms, and the three windows gav(* 
sudicient light. 4 he room was j>lai?ily fu rnisluMl. I'oday the whole 
hous(* is a veritable treasure chest of relics from the various mission 
famili(\s. From the parlor \sc enter makai, toward tlu* sea, thc^ 
dining-room where* the bos|)ilable koa table still stands, though not 
now^ set with d( licious bowls of poi and the pi(\s that tem[)l(Ml the boys 
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outside. One door leads from this room out to the well under the 
tamarind tree, and another opens, with one step down, into the kitchen. 
The kitchen has a low ceiling, two small, deep-set windows, and a real 
New England fire-i)lace with quaint hanging crane, pots and kettles, 
tongs and andirons. A kitchen safe stands in the same old corner 
where Mother Chaml)erlain dealt out cookies to her grandchil(h'en 
and their friemks. llie doors, one opening to the trade-wind from 
the mountains and the other to a hiick-paved huiai near the old 
tamarind tree, keep the kitchen cool. From this lanai coral steps lead 
down to the huge cellar helow. 
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Cover of :i Writ iiig-hook, printed in 1S2() on tlie Tklissioii Press. 
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TIio Cli;ni)))orla'ni ll()ii.s(\ nbout IS-IO. From n diauiii*^ by 
tianu's P. ClianilxM'laiii. 



The second floor of the OKI Chamberhiin House is reaelK^I from 
the (liiiing-rooni by a very stec p stairway, and from the small plat- 
form above, three doors open out. Th(^ larj^e room to the ri<i;ht was 
Mr. Chamberlain's oflie(\ Here (h(^ aeeoinits of rlie mission were kept, 
letters received and answered from missionari(\s on the other ishuids 
and from Boston, and onh rs werc^ filled for all kinds of merchandise. 
Hundreds of these letters are still store<l in th(^ Cousins' vault in the 
Mission Memorial Building, with account l)Ooks datin^; back to 182.3. 
No doubt much business coimected with the Hawaiian kingdom was 
planned and discussed in this room, and many events of historical in- 
terest were registered. Dry goods and small staple articles of mer- 
chandise were kept on shelves in this room, l)ut larger supplies were 
stored in the cellar or carried to the attic l>y tackle and pulley. A 
doorway was left in the gable end, both of tbc^ attic and second floor 
room, through which tlu^ goods were carried. A woodt^n grating pro- 
tected this doorway where visitors often came to g< t an unobstructed 
view of the sea when vessels were entering or leaving the harbor. 

A stairway from this room leads to the attic, where at General Meet- 
ing time, in May and June of each year, mats wc^re spread for the boy 
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guests at night, and here in the gh)arning, in the midst of queer-looking 
boxes, barrels and bundles, the ehildren would eonie with bated 
breath to play "I spy." The two rooms at the left on the second 
floor were fitted up as guest rooms, for this hospitable lious(diold was 
seldom left to itself. 

These three upper rooms now contain the Cart( r Library, or, as Mr. 
George R. Carter prefers to have it called, Th(^ Hawaiian Mission 
Childrens' Society Library, with a continual overflow into the fourlh 
room, over the kitchen, which is ihrt^^ steps <h)wn from the library 
]»roper and is enl<M'ed by tln^ third door at the head of the stairs. Tliis 
fourth room is 20 feet by 13 and is cool by reason of the two windows 
opening toward tht^ trade-wiml and one toward the sea. There is a 
door opposite the entrance that formerly led to a platform and stair- 
way built between this house and the old printing office. The stair- 
way has long since been taken away ami the door way frames a view^ 
of Dianu>nd Head as seen through tall cocoanut trees. Tlie room was 
early occupic^l by E. (). Hall who, after his return from Oregon win re 
he introduced printing, assisted in the work of the Depository. 

The library of Hawaiiana is in itself a story, a»id a stu<ly, of which 
a few words can give no adequate d<\^cri[)tion. As a collection it is 
almost unique in its concentration upon the history of Hawaii and 
especially of the Protestant Mission. ILmc you will find tln^ voyages 
of the navigators to the Pacific; the < arly little^ editions of Obookiah's 
life; sonn^ of the earliest sheets and books issn((l at the IMission pn ss; 
many editions of the Hawaiian Bible; hynui books and school prinurs 
in Hawaiian, — also j)riceh^ss prints; many of the cop[>( rj)hite engrav- 
ings nuide luuler the instruction of Rev. Lorrin Andr( ws at Lahaina- 
luna school in the tliirti(\'^; two thousand books; as many pamphlets; 
and more of both not yet cataloguiMl. Valual>le fVlission journals, let- 
ters and reports, also a ])art of this colbntion and as yet nncatalogiUMl, 
arc stored in the vault in tlu^ Mission Memorial Building across tlie 
strec t. The Library has initil n cenily been din cl(d by I he lal(^ Pro- 
fessor Howar<l IVI. Ballon, the collal)oralor and collector of nine tenths 
of tlu- books for Mr. Cart( r. R( v. B. 1\ SIum ley has for some years 
been the librarian. 

To return to the first floor, we find the family rooms at th<^ inanka 
end (toward the mountains) us(m1 as a muscMim filled with such treas- 
ures as the old civil war flags from \\ aiim^a; the pictvir(\^ of the stMond 
generation of "Cousins'^' or Mission children on the picture pillar (a 
device invented bv our first RecordcM) ; Dr. Judd's old nuMlicine chest; 
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the niiieli traveled rocking chair of Mother Thurston; and in the 
smaller room a wardiohe full of the quaint garh of other days, chiefly 
from the Lyman family; the Lyman cradle; and the Bond family hook- 
case with endless treasures from the old Kohala home. The little 
room ahove this contains furniture from the Lyons^ and other Mission 
homes, and the further room has served for several years as the ofTice 
and workshop of the Historical Conrmission of Hawaii. 

From these little u|)j)er rooms a ste( j) stairway leads to the parlor 
helow. And ]>assing again through th(^ open front door we awake 
from our dn^im of tlu^ c^arnest, dcnout lif(^ of a century ago on this 
lr(Hd(\ss, (hisly plain, to find ourselves on a grassy lawn, under young 
shad(^ trec^s, and surrounded hy tlu^ stalwart children of the mjssion,^ — 
old Kawaiahao Church, a center of civilization in Hawaii nei; mauka, 
across the way, the Mission Memorial, headquarters of the contimu^d 
work of the mission, including the Church of the Crossroads for the 
younger generation; makai of Kawaiahao Church, the old Mission 
School House, now the headquarters for the Fr(H^ KinchMgarten Asso- 
ciation; makai of this, the Kakaako (Mission; and around to tlie east 
again, the Kaiulani Honu^ for Girls; and across the street the Theo- 
logical Seminary, all clustered around tlu^ Ohl Mission Home* and 
mar the civic cenler of our heautiful city, Honolulu, the heart of 
the Pacific. 




The (liMDilxM-lniii Mouse Todnv 
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Syiiihols of ihv i>ast, t!i(\v still stand serene 
amid the liuiii of niodeni traOie. 
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